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IONDAY, AUGUST I, 
By that their tender weakness, strong to 
THE BROTHERS, A MONODY, plead, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By those their meeker griefs that silent 
bleed ; 


Ry C. A. Elton. 


In the month of August last the 
sympathies of a thousand hearts were 
awakened by a fatal accident which 

»ccurred at Weston-Super-Mare, a 
ont bathing-place on the Somer- 
setshire coast. The two sons of Mr. 
Elton, a gentleman well known in 
the literary world as the author of 
some highly spirited romantic poems, 


and as a translator of Hesiod, were | 


gathering shells on the shore, when 
the tide, coming up suddenly, sur- 
rounded the younger; on which the 


elder, who had reached a place of | 


safety, with an heroic contempt of 
danger, rushed to the assistance of 
his brother, and both perished, 

It was not to be expected thata 
poet could sufler a calamity so tra- 
gical to press upon his heart, without 
ut the same time giving a voice to his 
sorrow ; and Mr. Elton has produced 
a monody of the most tender and 
touching sweetness, his grief giving 
to his lyre all that mournful melody 
which the light breeze of summer 
calls from the Aolian Harp. 

The monody is introduced by 


beautiful address to the mother of his | 


lost ones; and in the following pas- 

sage he affectionately and piously 

calls upon her to support with forti- 

tude the visitation which has fallen 

upon her :— 

“ Teail upon thee by the pledges spar'd 

To sovithe the loss, which may not be re- 
pair'd ; } 

By him the winning babe, the heaven- 
sent boy, 

A frantic hope, a terrour, and a joy ; 

By those in whom expression’s casual ray 


Does oft the loved lost lineament be- | 


tray; 
From whose fair eyes remember'd glances 
dart, 


Whose brows, whose voice, whose lips | 


copvulse the heart; 


Those fragile beings, rudely disentwin'd 
From the fall’n props ou which tieir love | 


reclin’d ; 


And who on thee their tendril softness 


fling, 


Rett as thou art, to thee deserted cling : 
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dy the soft drops that spoke their mute 
distress,— 

Their early taste of human bitterness ;— 

By all they witness toa mother’s care ;— 

By thy pure faith, thy fervent power of 
prayer 

I call upon thee by his name, who, blest 

In Christian hope, is enter’d in his rest ; 

Who me 7 beneath affliction’s chastening 


Still firm ily held his trust, his love of God ; 

By his example, whispering from the 
dust, 

[ call upon thee for thy love and trust! 


“* What calms the tumult? what allays 

the loss? 

What stills thy marm’ring, 
the cross! 

The cross—that brazen serpent raised 
to save— 

That ransom from the worm-envenom’d 
grave 

l'o that, oh lone one! raise thy swimming 
eye, 

| Symbol and gate of immortality ! 

From whose unclouded tup the steps 
ascend, 

Like Isvael’s ladder, to thy Ged and 
Friend : 

Where they, tor whom thy pillow sleep- 
less lies, 

Descend and re-ascend before thine eyes, 

And beckon to that Eden of the blest 

Where -ouls departed in expectance 
rest.” 


thy despair ? 


| The monody opens with a highly 
attractive picture of the fraternal af- 
fection of the two boys :— 


Beside me on the lawn 

One sate, who should be master of these 
walks, 

And that grey mansion and those home 
green nooks 

Of sylvan tracery, and whose heart was 

} form'd 

To sympathize with all that flousish’d 
there. 

The locks were erisp’d npon his head : 

} his lip 

Form’d like the rese bud, and his forehead 

snow: 

His ear) a summer mantle, and he held 

\ book upon his knees, aud scem’d to 
bend 

His theughts on what the father teacher 
told : 

| But still his eye would wander from the 


yage 


1 
lo where the holly glisten’d in the sun, 
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122 The Brothers. 


Or some streak’d bird had bent the rust- | Retain'’d the roundest form ef infanc Ze 


d wer Was in his eyes; and trains of serious 
To nature, and his fancy fed itself thought, 


With sights and sounds beneath the open | Manly and calm, would mark his steady 


: ling bough | , | And the vermiltion glow’dupon the cheek, 
With fluttering motion: forhis ear was | Type of robuster health : a deeper blue 
link’¢ 
| 


sky: } glance : 
[t then was so, and in his after years: -- | While mirthftuluess oft revell’d in bis 
I see him in his summer-dress the sane, smiles, 
With that lov’d listless eye, till in my | As if the heart could not restrain the tide 
tears Of innocent delight, that gush'd at once 
I lose him, and the scene is chang’d aud | In fullness of its joy : and whether smiles 
gone. | Play'’d on his dimpled mouth, or glancing 
« The -™ — a tears, 
That oe outgrew his lafant pupil Supprest with resolution,dimm’d his eye, 
And was himself the teacher of a child. | The other smiled or sadden'd; shared in 
Who learnt from him what he had learnt, all 
and cop'd liis boyish eestacies, and felt the pang 


With that his young instructor, whom he | Tht : ae the other's heart, as if his 


ov'd, p 
Himself belov'd : they turn’d th’ allotted Throbb’ d "with like troubles, tor their 
leaves | hearts were one. 
Together, in their own paternal home, 
And shar'd alike each other's meadow 


We cannot imagine a genuine 


enorts | poet without some secret tincture of 
And rambling in the vallies: chiefly | S"perstition. It is impossible that 
there | the mind which is continually invok- 


Where the cragg’d dale o’erhangs the 
Avon side, 
And May-thorns blossoms on the midway 


ing the powers of Fancy, can be free 
from the miluence of her spells, and 


steep | unimbrued by the dark shadewings 
Their steps were found: their half-bow- | Of “ things that are not.” It is evi- 
er'd heads were seen dent that Mr. Elton is not without 


Above the thicket, while the noonday | this sign of a poetical spirit—witness 


the following passages respecting the 


virds 
Flew round them, blithe and innocent as 


vd omens which preceded the fatal event 
Nor seldom with a troop of youthful | above referred to :— 
friends *“* The worldly ear turns from the 


They roam'd the heath ; and still the 
elder-born 
With his light stripling figure stands, as 


sickly tale 
Of omens: grief alone can feel and know 
The mystery of signs, and read, in types 
And shadows, warnings of th’ event tu 
come : 
Too late interpreted: but haply sent 
The following is a more detailed Lk wack the ministry of Provideuce, 
Tee: ; : vere the cold scceptic sees the hand of 
description of their persons, touched 


7 chance ; 
with all a father’s fondness and a | NointerpesingGodnochastening scourge 
poet’s fancy :— Ot sin, or fire of trial. Mourntul signs 
“T saw them—aud the elder shapely | eee ~ th unconscious journey to 
the grave. 


ate, 
Before me, with a satchel on his arm, 
And a tall leafless sapling in his hand.” 


oy } 
Tall forhis years, and slenderasthe stem | “Such were the willow-wreaths that 
Of spiving pine ; and femininely sott deck’d the walls 
With silken skin, and smooth and taper- | When at late eve th’ expected mother 
ing hands, came 
And lips ot rose- bud swell: the graceful | With health restored by ocean gales, and 
air join'd 
Wav'd with light bend, as of a Roman | ‘The birth-night banquet of our second- 
youth, born. 


And the areh’d brows aud lashes length- 
ening dark ; 
In the clear eyes an ‘intellectual light ; 


With melancholy choice they hung the 
wreaths 
Round the deck’d hall, and deem'd them 


Awakening geuius, sweet, inge uous festive boughs : 

thought, Alas! the garniture of youthful graves ! 
And frank simplicity and girlish love. Ohl sweet and silvery voices! how they 
Beside him, still beside him, one ap. | sang ’ 

rd Tastetul oud low, “ wind gentle ever- 

Of lower stature ; his young limbs were green 

cast Around the tomb where Sophocles is 
lu somewhat stropger mould: his visage laid :” 

still ‘ That music thrill'd upon my boding heart 
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{n an unwilling sadness: now for them 
The ivy winds: the sepulchre is their's. 
“ Such was that nameless restlessness 
of doubt, 


the wire 


The Brothers. 


That vibrates to the moaning breeze, | 


when sad ; : 
Thou satst beloved! in the fading light 
Of dusk, upon the solitary beach ; 


Reluctant, while I urg'd the happ} hours | 


He streteh’d his beckoning arms ; they 
saw himnot: 

* I fear to venture,’ said the younger 
be 


rv, 
* : : | (The breeze blew shoreward, baffling 
Those nerves still keenly trembling, like | ‘ : , 


the raised voice 

That warn’d him, but conveying soft his 
own ;) 

And they both turned: that isle had been 
their tower, 


| ‘Their haven and the anchor of their life: 


And they had reach’dit: but the ga- 
ther'd stere 


| Of pebbles, weeds, and of the shelly tribe 


That should await our gather'd little | 
ones 

Sporting in health upon the broad sea- 
sands ; 


And with infatuated eager hope 
Press'd the blind prayer, that thy consent 
may bring 


The dear ones whom we left, to share the | 


balm 

Of that fresh breeze and feel the vital 
wave. 

“ Sach was the plumy hearse that first 

thy gaze 

Was doom’d to rest on, when the morn 
had risen 

On the mysterious sadness of that night, 

And that black apparition stood beneath 

Thy open’d casement, glooming in the 
sun, 


And again:— 


** Beneath the purpling eve we wound 
our way 
Aloug a mountain path: the star of Jove 
Dazzling the firmament: their mothe: 
ted— 
And happy sisters grasp'd their brothers’ 
hands, 


We reach’d a village church-yard, and | 


we paused : 
This was the limit, and we measur’d back 
The way we trod. Whence rose th’ o'er- 
shadowing thought 
That fell upon me, when no fear disturb'd 
Those happy spirits, and the heaven and 
earth 
in like serenity were gladand ealm!” 
The story of their death is thus re- 
lated :— 


“ They to that island, where the isth- 
mus stood 

Rare from the surges, ahigh stony ridge, 

But at the flood a tossing waste of waves, 


flad venter’d in their pastime: a fair 
maid 

Who there had loiter’d, view'd the rising 
surge, 

Aud warn’d them as she sought *he safe: 
shore: 

They linger’d but a moment, and the 
tude 


Came rushing, as they cross’d that peb- 
bled bank. 

The youth, who ‘companied the maid, 
return'd, 

And saw them breasting the encroaching 
surge: ” 

His voice the wind dispersed; thes 
heard him niet 


Dropp'd from the younger’s hold: he 
rashly plonged, 
And, dritted midst the eddying current, 


shriek’d 

For succour; and his ery was heard: 
tor he, 

Who lived but in his brother, stripp’d 
aside 


rh’ encumbering garment, and undaunt- 
ed sprang 

Amidst the tee salt-sea tide, that 
roar’¢ 

Like a mill-torrexrt, bntfetting the foam 

With strenuous arm: he reached the 
struggling boy, 

But to retreat were hopeless: bravely 
still 

They strove together: he was far away 

Who should have saved or drunk with 
them in death 

The hitter flood: th’ o’ermastering cur- 
rent quell'd 

Their gallant strength, but could not 
qnell their love, 

Or part them in their peril: with lock’d 


arms 
‘They pass’d beneath th’ abyss,—the wa- 
ters clos’d.” 

The effect upon the mind of the fa- 
ther is admirably delineated—rapid 
and indistinct, like the sounds that 
linger on the ear after a startling 
dream :— 

* Low mutter'd voices,throng'darenad 

our calm 
And cheerful dwelling: gazing groups 
appear’d 


| Mysteriously inquisitive, vetsad, 


Before my threshold : as Lisswed forth, 

With the first pang of vague inquietude, 

\ friend cross'd quick my path, who 
anxious sought 

Our dwelling: from bis sad uplifted 
hands 

Conviction tlash’d in horrour: and I 
rash'd 

\loug the promontery side, and look’d 

Alas! on vacancy: 1 saw alone 

The sea wide-rolling in its steeneth: I 


saw 

\ long pale line of tremulous light that 
spread | 

Aleng the heaving waters—ihere, ev'n 
there 


They last were seen, who now Were seen 
no more, 


a ee ee 
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124 The Brothers.— Blanca Rubea of Padua. 
** It hovers o’er me, like a fearful Of outward things, aud makes the woods 
dream, and streams 
That dreadful slow return: the chamber | Respond to its discourse, and character 
drear Their image to its passion !—I beheld 
With its excinded light, and heard with- | A grave of waters, deep’ning dark and 


out still, 
The lifted voice of weeping ; stranger | Beneath me, and, above, the tinging 


forms | gleam 
Compassionate and soft, with ministry | Of light from heav'n; the resutrection’s 
Of female offices, and she who wept, dawn 


Refusing comfort, since she wept in vain.” | Gilding the funeral vault ; and in the sun 

The Christian’s rest of glory: light and 
strength 

In his decline—the earuest of his rise,” 


The following picture can scarcely 
be read without tears :— 


We could with pleasure increase 
our extracts from this tear-exciting 
volume, would our limits allow; 
Silence f in the walls that rang so late especially om Peering» by some lines 
To your sweet laughter, and th’ anheed- written after recovering from severe 

ed bird sickness, that the paternal love ex- 
Flits round the chamber of your happy | hibited in the monody did not spring 
, sleep: : i eee from the tears shed at the loss of his 
The plants xe lov'd are wither'd like | children, but, like an eastern plant, 
The - .... Oe of vour curious | »!o8somed in the bright sun of un- 


“* Our dwelling-house is desolate: this 


oot 
Shall ne'er repass the threshold which ye 
ass’d: 


_ search, clouded joy while yet possessing 
Gleanings from fields and woods, the air, | them. We have, however, said enough 
and streams, to convince our readers of the merits 


The weed, the pebble, and the insect’s | of the poems, and to extract more 


wing, lw . Sse , sure , 
Remain, the records of your innocent | WOUld be to lessen the pleasure to he 
tastes ; ° derived from a perusal of the whole. 
Remembrancers of days of happiness nt 
That nevercan return: your pen’s known 


trace, BLANCA RUBEA OF PADUA. 
The limnings of your peneil’s opening | Qr all the heroines recorded in 


skill,— 


Oh thought ofagony ! are these then all— 
Afi that are left me of your lovely selves?” 


history, the most extraordinary, the 
most intrepid, and the most beautiful, 
: was a woman but little known out of 
The piece concludes with an ap- | the precincts of her native land, but 
plication of a view of St. Vincent's | whose name is to this day reverenc- 
rocks in winter to the father’s sor- | ed by her countrymen with the most 
rowing heart :— ardent esteem, and a sort of games 
** Oh most strange every year celebrated at Padua to 

And most congenial picture! death is | continue the remembrance of her 


_ there— a sae virtues. The woman we mean was 
Death is before my vision: death within Blanca Rubea 
‘ < 7 ue 


M eart: but as 1 lift my sadd’ r 
yh , inane Blanca was the daughter of a no- 


bleman of Padua, and was born in 
the year 1235. Froin her infancy she 
testified the most extraordinary de- 
gree of courage, even greater than 
that usually found among men. Her 
beanty surpassed her mental endow- 
ments, and, as she grew up,it pro- 
‘cured her numberless suitors; but 
The clear black current and the darksome she disdained them call, declaring 
barks that it was unworthy a generous wo- 

More desolate from contrast, yet to all | man to marry any who owned them- 
' 

| 

' 


eyes 

The tups of those tall clifis are tinged 
with light 

As it were gold: and on my left the sky 

Is one clear space of azure, where the 
sun, 

A broaden’d orb, in ruddy splendour 
hangs 

About to drop beyond the western hills : 

Making the whiten’d banks and wood- 
lands brown 


Yielding a glory and sublime relief, selves to be slaves; and professing, 
w ith mingled gorgeous imagery of light; | that while her country continued in 
Though a and chasten'd by | bondage, she disdained to bea bride. 
n 2 ‘Ve ras f } 

And desolation. How the mind, effus'a | All her ardour, however, was unable 
to rouse her dispirited countrymen 


Out of itself, communicates the hue 
UT tis u subtle spirit to the form into asense of their freedom ; where 
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Blanca Rubeca 


fore she undertook to show them, in 
her own person, an example of heroic 
fortitide. Petrarch describes her as 
most patient of labour, and undergo- 
ing fatigue with most surprising 
constancy ; moderate in diet, but 
altogether abstaining from strong 


liqnors, though, at that time, much | 


in fashion even among the softer sex. 
Ever modest, but ever daring, she 
utterly abjured the needle and the 
distaff; and, instead of these, buckled 
on her brazen armour, grasped her 
spear and target, and remained 
whole nights without sleeping, and 
whole days without taking any rest. 
If necessity at any time compelled 
her to submit to fatigue, the earth 
was her bed, and her shield served 
her for a pillow. She abandoned 
the society of women, and all her 
companions were selected from such 
commanders as had gained reputa- 
tion in war. But though she con- 
versed with them, yet she ever kept 
them at the most respectful distance, 
and was as much an enthusiast in 
guarding her virtue, as in the pro- 
fession of arms. Such was the wo- 
man that undertook to break the 
bonds of her country, and vindicate 
their ancient freedom. 

Among the ntimber of those who 
at that time resided in Padua, was 


who appeared the most forward to 
imitate her example; and, though a 
foreigner, seemed more touched with 
the misery of the people, than they 
themselves scemed to be. His va- 
lour charmed her, but his wisdom 
more ; in short, after having, in the 
most solemn manner, promised to 


labour with her in the restoration of 


the city’s liberties, she consented to 
be married to him, and their nup- 
tials were aecordingly celebrated 
with the utmost pomp and magnifi- 
cence. 

Acciolinus was at that time the 
tyrant of the place, and held the ci- 
tizens in the most insufferable bon- 
dage ; however, being obliged ona 
cértain occasion to leave the city 
with his forces, Baptista, and Basi- 
anus,who was deputy governor, caus- 


of Padua. 125 


this occasion ; but, moderating his 
passion, he pretended to be willing to 
accede to a treaty, and proposed to 
the citizens such terms as they found 
it their interest not to refuse. 

In the mean time, however, all 
negociations were but a pretence to 
cover his real design, for in the night 


| he had placed in ambush, near one 


of the gates, a body of the most cou- 
rageous of his troops,ordéving them, 
so soon as ever the gates should be 
opened to admit those who were to 
transact the negociation, that they 
should rash into the city, and put all 
the inhabitants, without distinction, 
to the sword. These orders were 
executed with punctuality, and, un- 
fortunately for the unhappy citizens, 
with too much success. A scene of 
slaughter ensued upon opening the 
gates ; murders, rapes, snd all the 
horrid cruelties of an incensed, bar- 
barous, avaricious enemy, ensued. 
In the midst of this carnage, Bap- 
tista was seen manfully tighting, with 
the intrepid Blanca, his wife, by his 


| side. Their couragefor a while seem- 


ed to make victory doubtful, but at 
last the husband, oppressed with 
wounds and fatigue, fell without a 
groan. Blanca still, however, stood 
over his dead corpse with a protend- 


| ed spear, and fought with surprising 
Baptista, a young soldier of fortune, | 


intrepidity ; but what could she do 
arainst a multitude ’—the citizens 


| were almost all slain,and she an only 


survivor ; in short, when no longer 
able to wield her sword,she was taken 
captive, and brought before Accio- 
linus, the conqueror. 

Neither fatigue nor sorrow had yet 
impaired her beauty ; she appeared 
before him in all the lustre of charms, 
and even his savage nature was mov- 
ed at her distress. He therefore 
gave orders that she should be at- 
tended in the most elegant manner, 
and mixed a look of passion with 
his natural severity. Soon, how- 
ever, his pity was converted intolove, 
and he strove, by all the arts of insi- 


| nuation and flattery, to accomplish 


| 


ed the gates to be shut, and soonafter 


sent Acciolinus a bold defianre,and 
openly asserted the cause of liberty. 
It is impossible to express the rage 
aud rescutwent of Accivliuus upen 


his designs, but he found her inex- 
orable. He now, therefore, was re- 
solved to try more forcible methods, 
and had her brought up to an apart- 
ment two stories high, where he be- 
gan to execute his brutal purposes ; 
but she, bravely running to the win- 
dow, threw herSclf out, aud fell 
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126 
scemingly lifeless upon the pave- 
ment,* 

She was at last, however, though 
with much difficulty, recovered from 
her fall.; and no sooner was her for- 
mer health restored, than the tyrant 
again renewed his base solicitations ; 
still, finding that she detested him, 
he ordered her to be boand hand and 
foot, and in this manner forced from 
her what he had so long desired to 


At length being loosed from those 
hateful and insufferable bonds, she 
pretended to dissemble her sorrow, 
and so far prevailed on her attend- 





; Blanca Ruhea of Padua—The Camera Obscura. 


tion was excited by a while cottage, 


| seated on a slope of the freshest ver- 


| Christian!” 


dure, diversified by clumps of aro- 
matic flowers and shrubs, and com- 
manding a view of the spacious 
ocean. *“ In such a spot as this,” J 
mentally exclaimed, ‘ possessing 
neither poverty nor riches, but the 
‘auream medivcritctem,’ so clegant- 
ly painted by Horace, how happily 
might my future days glide on, with- 
out any anxieties but those of the 
The sevtiment was con- 


| firmed by a casual glance towards a 


ants, as to ve permitted to visit her 


dead husband in his tomb. 

It was an old burying-place be- 
Jonging to her family, and there some 
poor surviving citizen had carried 
the body of Baptista, all covered over 
with wounds. Upon entering this 
gloomy mansion, with a lamp in her 
hand, she quickly saw the dead body, 
and hanging over it for some time in 
silentagony, at length she broke forth 
into the most passionate cxclama- 
tions, calling out upon the corpse 
that was stretched before her to lend 
some pity, to look upon her forlorn 
situation, and to regard the most 
miserable wretch that ever enjoyed 
the light. In this manner she con- 
tinued for some time, when, hearing 
the trampling of her attendants’ feet 
coming to take her away, with all 
the force she possessed she pulled 
the ponderous tomb-stone Cown upon 
her, 
death in an instant; and thus she 


grotto, on which I read the following 
inscription: “* The lover of virtue 
may enter here, Jor he alone can 
dwell in solitude.” 

There wasanattraction in the spot 
that made me desirous of knowing 
its occupier; and proceeding for that 
purpose to the cottage, my desire 
was gratified by finding him at the 
door, ruddy with health, and every 
line of his countenance stamped 


| with independence and conteutment, 


seemingly resolved to welcome, ra- 


| ther than to chide, my bold intrusion. 


which, falling, crushed her to | 


found a common grave with the dear | 


object ofall her affections. The same 
stone still continues to cover this 
brave and constant couple, and was 
shown to travellers, previous to the 
invasion of the French, as a melan- 


choly and conspicuous object of cu- | 


riosity ° 
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OBSCURA. 
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12. 
Mr. Sryve1iss— 

In one of those excursions 

which in my last I promised to relate 

to you, while sauntering along in bu- 


sy, but silent, meditation, my atten- | 


* Had the author of Ivanhoe 


nemorvyv, whe ' 


this croimme 
wrote the beautifu P 


et Rebecca and tie 


ween 





Having exchanged with each other 
a friendly pressure of the hand, L-ar- 
dently expatiated on the surpassing 
beauties of the situation, and the 
tranquil pleasures of a rural lot.— 
“Yes,” he replied, “ the delights of 
nature are preferable to those of so- 
cicty in general; but,” in an em- 
phatic tone, *“‘ they must come re- 
commended to the heart by the union 
there of conscience and reflection, 
without which even Nature, * ever 
new,’ as she is, ‘in vast varicty,’ 
would fatigue and satiate. But walk 
in, Sir, and refresh yourself after 
your walk.” 

Passing through a trellised por- 
tico, covered with eglantine, wood- 
bine, clematis, and jasmine, inter- 
twined together, we entered an 
apartment, neat but rustic, and, “ te- 
nacious of our theme,” thus pursued 
it:—** You have been pleased,” said 
my host, ‘‘ to fatter me with the pos- 
session of felicity, and how can I 
complain of a want of enjoyment, 
when the ample tome of earth and 
heaven is expanded before me. To 
whatever part of that volume I turp 
my eye there is something to gratily 
the senses, to purify the iagination, 
and to instruct the understanding. 
Her majestic aspect is for ever chang- 

















ing. The deliciousness of spring, the | 


Juxuriance of summer, the maturity 
of autumn, nay, the gloom of winter, 
all have their several claims upon 
the contented mind.” 

“You are a rural enthusiast,” I 
rejoined ; —‘*‘ oh, let me, by a descrip- 
tion, partake of that enthusiasm !” 


“ So various are the charms you | 


ask me to describe,” observed the 
recluse, ‘‘ that Lam quite perplexed 
for a selection. Perhaps [ can bet- 
ter tell how I devote my time in this 
retirement, whence you may judge if 
it be an happy or an unhappy one. 
At * the breezy call of incense- 
breathing morn,’ when every blade 
of grass yvlistens with pearls, and 
every flower opens its petals to the 
wooing sun—when every tree re- 
sounds with harmony, and all, except 
the torpid votaries of unhallowed 
pleasure, have risen from sleep to 
the works of industry—then do I 
trace the furrowed land, the ‘ daisy- 
mantled mead,’ or the field empur- 
pled with trefoil, and, reclining be- 
neath some hedge of roses, ponder 
on the performance of my duties, 
both here and hereafter, until the 
smoke aspiring from my humble re- 
sidence gives notice that my morning 
nieal is ready. During the day, I en- 
deavour, by perusing the Book ot 
Lirte,to wean my affections from this 
world’s fallacious luces. At * dewy 
evening’ I seek the adjacent wood, 


where, throwing myself on a * violet- | 


scented bank,’ or * primrosed hill,’ 


I listen to the lark, ‘ speeding her | 


way to heaven,” or the wailing of the 
turtle-dove—or contemplating some 
antique oak, think on the rough 
storms which have assailed its head 
fur many a century, deducing this 
moral from the spectacle—* How ex- 
posed to danger is ambition! * Con- 
tentment’s obvious way’ lies in the 
vale of sequestered life!’—At night, | 
when the sun has retired to make 
room for the countless wonders of 
the firmament, and some ‘ tell-tale 
echo,’ or the babblings of the stream 
‘through the anderwood soft mur- 
muring,’ steal on the ear of musing 
silence, ny soul wanders from earth 
to Heaven in an extatic reverie, 
anxious to be released from earthly 
taint, and attain the regions of inter- 
minable bliss, on which it gazes. 1 
return home, and reposing my head 
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on a peaceful pillow, sleep, because 
there is nothing to disturb my slum- 
bers.” 

Is not this, Mr. Spyglass, an en- 
chanting picture !—Oh, that it woald 
invite the man of the world to a vir- 
| tuous retirement, before his eternal 
| fate is irrevocably sealed. 

Our conversation did not termi- 
nate here; but I forbear trespassing 
further on your limits, being, at all 
times, Faithfully your’s, 

Runicoa. 

Plymouth, July 31, 1520. 


ESTIMATE OF THE POETRY OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 
(from the Retrospective Review.) 

Tue poet is the inheritor of the 
imaginative treasures of all creeds 
which reason has now exploded. The 
dim and gigantic shadows of the 


north—the gentle superstitions of 


the Greeks—the wild and wonderous 
prodigies of Arabian enchantment— 
the dark rites of magic, more heart- 
stirring than all—have their places 
in the vast region of his soul. When 
we climb above the floating misis 
which have so long overspread hu- 
manity, to breathe a purer air, and 
gaze on the unclouded heavens, we 
donot lose our fecling of veneration 
of majestic errors, nor our sense of 
their glories, Instead of wandering 
in the region of cloud, we overlook it 
all, and behold its gorgeous varie- 
ties of arch, minaret, dome, or spire, 
without partaking in its delusions. 
But we have no need of resort to 
argument in order to shew that 
yenius is not gradually declining. A 
glance at its productions, in the pre- 
sent age, will sullice to prove the 
gloomy mistake of desponding cri- 
ticism. Wewillsketch very lightly 
over the principal living authors, to 
illustrate this position —satislied that 
the mere mention of their names 
will awaken, within our readers, re- 
collections of delight, far more than 
suflicient triumphantly to contravene 


| the theory of those who believe in the 


degeneracy of genius. 

And first—in the creat walk of 
poesy—is Wordsworth, who, if he 
stood alone, would vindicate the im- 
mortality of his art. He has,in his 
works, built up a rock of defence for 


i$ species, which will resist the 
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mightiest tides of demoralizing jux- | 


ury. Setting asid 
majestic harmony of his verse—the 
freshness and the grandeur of his 
descriptions—the exquisite softness 
of his delineations of eharacter— 


and the high anil rapturous spirit of 


his choral songs—we may produce 
his “ divine philosophy” as une. 
qualled by any preceding bard. And 
surely it is no small proof of the 
infinity of the resources of genius, 
that, in this late age of the world, 
the first of all philosophic poets 
should heve arisen, to open a new 
vein of sentiment and thought, deeper 
rnd richer than yet had been laid 
bare to mortal eyes. His rural pic- 
tures are as fresh and as lively as 
those of Cowper, yet how much love- 
lier is the poetic light which is shed 
overthem? His exhibition of gentle 
peculiarities of character, and dear 
Immuniies of heart, is as true and 
as genial as that Goldsmith, yet how 
niuch is its interest heightened by its 
intimate connection, as by golden 
chords, with the noblest and most 
universal traths! His little pieces of 
tranquil beauty are as holy and as 
Sweet as those of Collins; and yet, 
while we fecl the ealm of the elder 
poet gliding into our souls, we catch 
farther glimpses through the luxuri- 
ant boughs into “ the highest heaven 
of invention.” His soul mantles as 
high with love and joy as that of 
Barns, but yet “ how bright, how 
solemn, how serene,” is the brim- 
ming and lucid stream! His poetry 
not only discovers, within the heart, 
new faculties, but awakens within, 
its untried powers, to comprehend 
and to enjoy its beauty and its wis- 
dom. 

Not less marvellously gifted, though 
ina far different manner, is Cole- 
ridge, who, by a strange error, has 
been usually regarded as belong- 
ing to the same school, partaking 
of the same peculiarities, and up- 
holding the same doctrines.  In- 
stead, like Wordsworth, of seeking 
the sources of sublimity and of beauty 
in the simplest clemexts of humanity, 
he ranges through all history and 
science, investigating all that has 
really existed, and all that has foun- 
dation only in the strangest and 
wildest minds, combining, condens- 
developing, and wultiplying the 


lng, 


e the varied and | 








y of the Present Day. 
rich products of his research with 
marvellous facility and skill; pow 


pondering foudly over some piece of 
exquisite loveliness, brought from a 
wild and unknown recess; now trac- 
ing out the hiddengerm of the eldest 
and most barbaric theories; and 
now calling fantastic spirits from 
the vasty deep, where they have 
slept sinee the dawn of reason, The 
term, “* myriad-minded,” which he 
has happily applied to Shakspeare, 
is truly descriptive of himself. He 
is not one, but Legion—* rich with 
the spoils ‘of time,” richer in_ his 
own glorious imagination and spor- 
tive fantasy. There is nothing more 
wonderful than the facile majesty of 
his images, or rather of his worlds of 
imagery, which, even iu his poetry 
or his prose, start up before us selli- 
raised and all perfect, like the pa- 
lace of Aladdin. He ascends to the 
sublimest truths, by a winding tract 
of sparkling glory, which can only 
be described in his own language— 
“ The spirits’ ladder, 
That from this gross and visible world of dust 
F.ven to the starry world, with thousand rounds 
Builds itself up; on which the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministries — 
The circles in the circles, that approach 
The central sun with ever narrowing orbit.” 

In various beauty of versification, 
he has never been exceeded. Shaks- 
peare, doubtless, has surpassed him 
in linked sweetness and exquisite 
continuity, and Milton in pure ma- 
jesty and classic grace—but this in 
one species of verse only—and, tak- 
ing all his trials of various metres, 
the swelling harmony of his blank 
verse, the sweet breathing of his 
gentler odes, and the sybil-like flut- 
ter aliernate with the murmuring 
charm of his wizard spells, we doubt 
if even these great masters have so 
fully deyeloped the music of the 
Knglish tongue. He has yet com- 
pleted no adequate memorials of his 
genius; yetit is most unjust to as- 
sert, that he has done nothing or lit- 
tle. To refute this assertion, there 
are, his noble translation ot W al- 
lenstein’’—his love-poems of intens- 
est beauty—his ** Ancient Mariner, 
with its touches of profoundest ten- 
derness amidst the wildest and most 
bewildering terrors—his holy and 
and most sweet tale of ** Christabel,’ 
with its rich enchantments and its 
richer humanities— the depths, the 























siblimities, and the pensive sweet- 

nesses of his tragedy—the heart-di- 

lating sentiments scattered through 

his “ Friend” —andthe stately image- 
ry which breaks upon us at every 
turn of the golden paths of his me- 
taphysical labyrinths. And, if he 
has a power within him mightier 
than that which cven these glorious 
creations indicate, shall he be cen- 
sured because he has deviated from 
the ordinary course of the age, in its 
development; and, instead of com- 
mitting his imaginative wisdom to 
the press, has delivered it from his 
living lips? He has gone about in 
the true spirit of an old Greek bard, 
with a noble carelessness of self, 
giving fit utterance to the divine 
spirit within him. Who that has 
heard can ever forget him—his mild 
benignity —the unbounded variety of 
his knowledge—the fast succeeding 
prodacts of his imagination — the 
child-like simplicity with which he 
rises from the driest and commonest 
theme, into the wildest magnilticence 
of thought, pouring on the soul a 
stream of beauty and of wisdom, to 
mellow and enrich it for ever? The 
seeds of poetry, which he has thus 
scattered, will not perish. The re- 
cords of his fame are notin books 
only, but on the fleshly tablets of 
young hearts, who will not suffer it 
to die even in the general ear, how- 
ever base and unfeeling criticism 
may deride their gratitude! 

Charles Lamb is as origival as 
either of these, within the smaller 
circle which he has chosen. We 
know not of any writer, living or dead, 
to whom we can fitly likeu him. The 
exceeding delicacy of his fancy, the 
keenness of his perceptions of truth 
and beauty, the sweetness and the 
wisdom of his humour, and the fine 
interchange and sportive combina- 
tion of these, so frequent in his works, 
are entirely and peculiarly his own. 
As it has been said of Swift, that his 
better genius was his spleen, it may 
be asserted of Lamb, that his kind- 
liness in his inspiration. With how 
nice an eye does he detect the least 
hitherto unnoticed indication of 
goodness, and with how true and 
gentle a touch does he bring it out to 
do good to our natures! How new 
and strange do some of his more 
fantastical ebullitions seem, yet how 
VOL. IL-N, § 
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invariably do they come home to the 
very core, and smile at the heart ! He 
makes the majesties of imagination 
seem familiar, and gives to familiar 
things a pathetic beauty or a venera- 
ble air. Instead of finding that every 
thing in his writings is made the 
most of, we always feel that tide of 
sentiment and of thought is pent in, 
and that the airy and variegated 
bubbles spring up from a far depth 
in the placid waters. The loveliness 
of his thought looks, in the quaint- 
ness of his style, like a modest 
beauty, laced-in and attired in a 
dress of the superb fashion of the: 
elder time. His versification is not 
greatly inferior to that of Coleridge, 
and it is, in all best qualities, unlike 
that of any other poet. His beroic 
couplets are aJternately sweet, terse, 
and majestical; and his octo-sylin- 
bic measures have a freeness and. 
completeness, which mark them the 
pure Tonic of verse. 

Barry Cornwall, with the excep- 
tion of Coleridge, is the most genuine 
poet of love, who has, for a long pe- 
riod, appeared among us. There is 
an intense and passionate beauty, a 
depth of affection, in his littledrama- 
tie poems, which appear even in the 
affectionate triflings of his gentle 
characters. He sweetly illustrates 
that holiest of human emotions, 
which, while it will twine itself with 
the frailest twig, or dally with the 
most evanescent shadow of creation, 
wasting its excess of kindliness on 
all around it, is yet able to “look on 
tempests and be never shaken.” 
Love is gently omnipotent in his 

ms; accident and death itself are 
ut passing clouds, which scarcely 
vex and which cannot harm it. The 
lover seems to breathe out his lifein 
the arms of his mistress, as calmly 
as the infant sinks into its softest 
slumber. The fair blossoms of his 
genius, though light and trembling 
as the breeze, spring from a wide, 
and deep, and robust stock, which 
will sustain far taller branches with- 
out being exhausted. In the vision, 
where he sees “ the famous Babylon,” 
in his exquisite sonnets, and yet 
more in his ‘‘ Marcian Colonna,” has 
he shown a power for the elder vene- 
rablenesses of the poetic art, which, 
we are well assared, he is destined 
successfully to develop. 
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Some of our readers will, perhaps, 
wonder, that we have thus long de- 
layed the mention of the most popu- 
lar of the Jiving poets. But, though 
we have no desire to pass them by, 
we must confess, that we do not rest 
chietly on them our good hope for 
English genias.. Lord Byron's tame 
has arisen, we suspect, almost as 
much from an instinctive awe of his 
nobility, and from a curiosity to 
know the secrets of his deceased 
soul, which he so often partially 
gratifies, as from the strength and 
turbid majesty of his productions. 
His mind is, however, doubtless cast 
in no ordinary mould. His chief 
poetic attributes appear to us to 
be an exceedingly quick seasibility 
to external beauty and grandeur, a 
eapability and a love of, violeat emo- 
tion, and a singular mastery of lan- 
guage. He has no power over him- 
self, which is the highest of all qua- 
lifications for a poet as. it is for a 
man. He has. no calm meditative 
greatness; no harmonizing spirit, no 
pure sense of love and joy. He is 
as far bencath the calmly imagina- 
tive poets, as the region of tempestis 
and storms is below the quiet and 
uncloyded heavens, 
tense fecling, by leading his readers 











He excites in- | 


| 


to the brink of unimaginable horror, | 
by dark hints of nameless sins, or by | 
the strange union of virtues and of | 


vices, whieh God and nature have 
for ever divided. Yet are there 
touches of grace and beanty scat- 
tered throughout his works, occa- 
sional, bursts of redeemed entha- 
siasm, which make us deeply regret 
the too-often “ admired disorder” of 
his soul. The stream of his genius 
falls, from a vast height, amidst 
bleakest rocks, into depths, which 
mortal eye cannot fathom, and into 
which it is dangerous to gaze; but 
it sends. up a radiant mist in its fall, 
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feeling of nature is true, if it is not 
profound ; his humanity is pure, if 
itis not deep; bis knowledge of facts 
is choice and various, if his in- 
sight into their philosophy is not 
very clear or extensive. Dr. Percy’s 
** Reliques” prepared his way, and 
the unpublished ‘‘ Christabel” aided 
his inspirations ; but he is entitled to 
the credit of having first brought ro- 
mantic poetry into fashion. Instead 


| of the wretched sentimentalities of 


the Della Cruscan school, he sup- 
plied the public with pictures of na- 
ture, and with fair visions of chi- 
valry. If heis, and we hope as welt 
as believe that he is, the author of the 
marvellous succession of Scotch ro- 
mances, he deserves far deeper sen- 
timents of gratitude than those which 
his poems awaken. Then does he 
merit the praise of having sent the 
mountain breezes into the heart of 
this great nation ; of having supplied 
us all with a glorious crowd of ac- 
quaintance, and even of friends, 
whose society will never disturb or 
weary us; and of having made us 
glow a thousand times with honest 
pride in that nature of which we are 
partakers. 
[To be continued.) 





FORMATION OF THE ISLAND OF 
SABRINA, OFF THE ISLAND 
UF ST. MICHAEL. 

{From the Philosophical Magazine.] 

On Thursday morning, the 13th of 
June, at about half past one o'clock, 
a strong shock of an earthquake was 
felt at the city of Poote Delgada, and 
for nearly eight hours the shocks 
continued with more or less violence, 
with intervals of from fifteen to 


| twenty minutes between each shock, 


which the sun tints with heavenly | 


colouring, andit leaves its soft hues 


on the golden and quiet clouds. | 
The toe frequent perversion of his | 


genius does not prevent it from 


showing, in its degree, the immorta- 
lity af the most sublime of human 
faculties. 

Sir Walter Scott, if his poetry is 
not all which his countrymen pro- 
claim it,. is abard in whose success 
every good man must rejoice. 





and more particularly at the west 
end of the island, where a number 
of cottages were thrown down, and 
other more substantial buildings in- 
jared. On Friday morning a sub- 
marine volcano burst furth, about a 
mile from the shore, to the N.N.W. 
1} W. of the Pico das Camarinhas, 
which threw up stones and sand to a 
considerable heicht, but it subsided 
in the afternoon of the same day. 
On Saturday, the 15th, the volcano 
burst forth again in the same place, 


| though not with so much violence ; 


His | the shocks of the carthquakes were 
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also more mild, but considerable da- 
mage had already been donc in the 
districts of Ginetes, Varzea, and 
Morteyros. Ow Sunday morning 
early, accompanied by some friends, 
J rode to the west end of the island 
to observe this phenomenon, and was 
much gratified at seeing one of the 
most awful and sublime spectacles 
that nature can present to human 
observation. 1 took my station on 
the brink of a steep precipice, im- 
pending over the sea-shore, at the 
néarest possible distance from the 
volcano, which was raging with im- 
mensce fury; throwing up stones and 
sand to a height of upwards of a 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, attended with a hollow thunder- 
ing noise like a distant cannonade, 
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of sand and ashes thrown up from 
the centre of the crater formed ‘an 
embankment as it fell, and kept out 
the sca, except in one place, where 
an embouchure of about thirty feet 
wide was discernible: the sea rushed 
into this part with incredible fary ‘at 
every interval of the eruption, which 
subsided only for a few minutes, re- 
turning with redoubled force. In less 
than three hours the crater had in- 
creased in height above the level of 
the sea nearly sixty fect. Having a 


| pocket-compass, we took the bear- 
| ings of the volcano, and having mea- 
| sured a base line of 800 feet, we 


and accompanied with some smart | 


shocks of earthquakes. 
tic vapour was at times so strong as 
to affert the breathing, even to dan- 
ger of saffocation, as the wind blew 
direct on shore from the N.N.W. 
The sen was agitated around the vol 
cano to a considerable distance, and 


The mephi- | 


boiling like an immense cauldron, | 


the diameter of which appeared to 
be about 500 feet. The stones (some 
of which were apparently above a 
ton weight), being thrown up nearly 
perpendicular several hundred yards, 
fell with tremendous noise in every 
direction about the volcano, and kept 
the sea in a continual foam. The ap- 
pearance of the clouds, rising in a 


spiral form, and spreading several | 


leagues to the southward, attracted 
particular notice, from the water- 
spouts which formed from the black 
denser clouds, and drew up the wa- 
ter in a variety of directions; at one 
time I counted eleven water-spouts 
in fullaction. Occasionally the clowds 
burst over us with light rain, charged 
with ashes and small scoria drawn 
up from the volcano; the smell of 
sulpher was so strong as greatly to 
incommode the inhabitants of Ponte 
Delgada, a distance of nearly twenty 

miles.—OnTuesiday the 18th of June 

I returned to the same spot, accom- 
panied by Captain Tillard, of his 
Majesty’s ship Sabrina, Mr. Nichols, 
purser of that ship, and a Portuguese 
gentleman; and on ourarrival, at 
half past ten, we discovered the 
mouth of a crater several feet above 


the surface of the sea, The quantity | 


found the distance from the spot of 
observation to be 5100 feet, or nearly 
an English mile. About one p. m. 
a most tremendous explosion took 
place, which lasted nearly twenty 
minutes, and darkened the atmos- 
phere for several miles around; the 
flashes of lightning were very vivid, 
and produced a grand effect on the 
black dense smoke of the volcano; 
the rocks thrown up were red hot, 
and caused a hissing noise on falling 
into the sea, from the shock of an 
earthquake, and obliged us to make 
a precipitate retreat for fear of a re- 
petition. Atfive o’clock we quitted 
this awful scene with reluctance: 
nothing could exceed the gratifica- 
tion felt by all parties: on our road 
to the city we had frequent opportu- 
nities of observing the damages done 
by the earthquakes: many cottages 
were entirely thrown down, and 
others totally uninhabitable; the 
roads were choked and almost im- 
passable, from the hills having fallen 
upon them in various places.—On 
the following day, Captain Tillard 
being anxious to have a view of the 
voleano from the ship, he invited a 
party to take an excursion by water, 
and [ had the pleasure of making 
one. On rounding the west end of 
the island, we found that the volcano 
during the night had increased toa 
mountain, nearly cenical, whose base 
formed almost an equilateral ‘trian- 
gle, so that within the space of a few 
hours it had increased upwards of 
600 feet in height, and was stil! in 
full action: in passing to leeward of 
it, nearly six miles distant, some of 
the clouds burst over the Sabrina, 
and covered the ship with sand and 
ashes, so as to oblige the ladies to 
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Jeave the deck; another grand ex- 
plosion took place about four p. m. 
and at six arepetition. During the 
night the volcano was pretty quiet; 
at intervals streams of fire were dis- 
cernible; but it coming on to blow 
hard from the N.W. we were obliged 
to keep a good offing: at day-light 
the next morning we returned to 
Ponte Delgada.—Since the 22d the 
eruptions have entirely ceased; a 
strong smoke, however, continues to 
issue from the centre of the crater, 
which is still boiling, and the water 
of the sea is perfectly warm at the 
distance of more than half a mile 
pee the island, Several persons 

ave landed on the island, but found 
the ground so hot as to oblige them 
to re-embark immediately. Had the 
eruption continued much longer, in 
all probability 4 safe harbour would 
have been formed between the vol- 
cano and the Bahia dos Mosteyros. 
About a century ago, an cruption 
broke out on the land, which burnt 
for several months. The extinct cra- 
ter is composed of lava, pumice, and 
calcined earth and sand, which, hav- 
ing been in a state of fusion, resem- 
bles the dross of ore. 


THE DISINTERMENT. 
(Concluded from Page 114.] 


It was at this time about cleven 
o'clock. The domestics at Woodley- 
Hall had not yet retired to rest. Their 
minds were agitated and unsettled 
by the funeral ; and they found re- 
lief in sitting up together and talking 
over the circumstances connected 
with their lady’s illness and sudden 
death. With hearts so full, they 
could not endure the silence of their 
chambers, and it would have been 
vain to try to sleep; therefore, about 
the time 1 have just mentioned, they 
left their room and dull candles, to 
go out under the portico of the house, 
and enjoy the balmy night-air and 
the bright moon. 

The subject of their talk continued 
the same—the youth of the lady, 
her gentleness, her unaccountable 
illness, the sublime testimony she 
gave of her love even inthe grasp 
ofdeath; and then of what would be- 
come of their heart-broken master, 
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even to bring him needful refresh- 
ment ;—when oneaf them, with alow 
voice, said—** What can that white 
thing be whichis fluttering about the 
beech trces there at the farthest end 
of the long walk?” They looked and 
nothing was seen. It was however 
only leaf-hidden for a time, for pre- 
sently it emerged altogether from the 
obscurity of the trees, and they saw it 
plainly enough. 

The walk was about a quarter ofa 
milein length. The object advanced 
down it, and soon a fearful sight was 
seen by the company uader the por- 
tico—an apparently human figure, 
with long trailing white garments, 
straggering and stumbling across the 
open park at that solemn hour, and 
under the keen moonlight. 

They did not stopto see any more; 
but,hastening to their master’s room, 
told him what they had witnessed. 

He answered them with his faint 
voice from within :—‘‘ Go to rest, my 
friends, go torest. Your minds are 
disturbed and, to tell you the truth, 
my own is too much subdued just 
now to bear the hearing of such 
things. Shut up the house ;—good 
night.” 

But they all persisted so strenu- 
ously in avouching the truth of what 
they had stated, that Sir William 
came from his chamber, and said 
he would go with them into the park 
and see whether the apparition was 
yet visible, Poor man! he was at 
this time ill calculated to dissipate 
the terror which had taken hold of 
his servants. Sorrow, want of food, 
long privation of sleep, the dismal 
business of the day, and then this 
phantom-story, had almost bewilder- 
ed his faculties, and he deseended 
the stairs trembling and uncollected. 

Before they had reached the bot- 
tom, one of the servants cried out 
with a wild yoice, *“* Look, Sir, look!” 

Sir William cast his eyes down- 
wards, and ,lo! there—upon the cold 
stone-floor of the hall—lay a figure 
entangled in unseemly clothes, moan- 
ing and sobbing naturally. Theface 
was partially exposed. Sir William 
saw it. His faculties seemed sud- 
denly scattered, for, in a confused 
manner, he dropped on his knees by 
the side of the figure, and there re- 


who had been secluded in his room | mained a few moments with clasped 


all day, scarcely admitiivg any one | bands and vacant and immovable 








looks. Atlength a weak faltering 
female voice was heard—*‘ 1 am 
afraid I have done wroug,” it said ; 
* but I must have been in adream: 
do not be angry with me,” 

“ God! God! my wife !—Ilow is 
this ?—No, no, no—it caanot be ;— 
she is in her tomb!—And yet this 
countenance and these grave clothes 
strike away my senses with wonder ! 
—Eliza! Eliza—She cannot speak 
again. Yet she is not quite cold. 
What can this mysterious visitation 
portend?—Eliza! Let me once 
more hear that voice.—Silent! si- 
leat !—Lift her up. Look! itis her- 
self, her own self; her lips move ; 
and see, her poor face is wet with 
tears. God alone,knows how this has 
come to pass ; but I will thank him 
for itforever. There—geutly, move 
her gently ; lay her in my arms, and 
some one go before me with a light.” 

It was indecd his wife whom he 
embraced. He carried her to his 
chamber, laid her in the bed, and 
ordered warm restoratives to be pre- 
pared. These he administered him- 
self, and she slept for two hours. 
On awaking she said—** Are you 
there, my dear? let me hear you 
speak. Something strange has hap- 
pened to me I am sure. Have I 
been delirious? I wish they had 
watched me better; for I am certain 
that Ihave been wandering out in 
theopen air. Itterrifies me to think 
of it. The dream I have had since 
J saw you, dear husband, last night, 
presses on me with aa intolerable 
sense of reality. 
thuse ghastly visious which scared 


me out ofthe house in my sleep. J | 


am full of pain. .My feet are sore 
and bleeding.— Reach me your hand, 
and comfort me with your voice.—I 
fancied that I was just now staying 





obstinately and yet unwillingly ina | 


painful, dreary, dark place, and was 
Startled there by a sudden rush of 
cold wind. Iscemed to fall many 
times, and to bruise myself exceed- 
ingly in endeavouring to struggle out 
towards the light. This must have 
been a dream ; but I am certain I 
have been wandering out of doors in 
my sleep, for I thought I should have 
gone mad when my perceptions came 
to me and [I found myself alone, 
barefooted, and the wide and silent 
park stretching far around mea | 
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It must have been | 


have endeavoured, but it is in vain, 
| to recollect any circumstance con- 
nected with my leaving the house.” 
| Her husband shook from bead to 
foot at this. The coffin and the 
| hearse. swam instantly in his eyes. 
| He was sick at heart with the op- 
pression ofa mystery ; but he looked 
at his wife again and blessed Heaven. 
Having addressed a few cheering 
words to her, and promised not to 
leave her side, he exhorted her to be 
composed and to endeavour to sleep. 
In the morning the whole thing 
was explained. Some rustics pass- 
ing by the church had observed it to 
be open, and, going in, saw that 
there was an empty collin in it. This 
| information they carried forthwith to 
the sexton, who, alarmed at the pro- 
bability of being detected (as some 
one might have seen him escaping 
by the moonlight), and fearing that 
his guilt would seem greater than it 
was, went to Woodley-Hall, and 
confessed the whole business, mak- 
ing a restitution of the locket, but 
| declaring that he knew nothing what- 
| ever of the removal of the corpse. 
He was readily enough forgiven, 
j and, I believe, rewarded. It was 
| plain now that Lady Fanshaw was 
buried in a trance. It was of the ut- 
most consequence that the subject of 
the interment should be kept from 
| her knowledge. The sexton was en- 
joined to silence; but it was not se 
easy to quell the tongues of the vil- 
lage. Besides, when the lady reco- 
| vered sufficiently to go out, every 
object she saw in the direction of the 
| church perplexed her with some dim 
and uncomfortable reminiscence. 
She might some day stumble on the 
truth; and Sir William, in the fear 
| of this, sold his estate, and purchas- 
ed another in a distant part: of the 
country. In this latter place Lady 
| Fanshaw gave birth to a large fa- 
mily, and lived many years with her 
husband in health and comfort. 





MANNERS OF NEW YORK IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


New York was originally a Dutch 
| settlement, and called New Amster- 
dam, but in the reign of Charles If. 

came under the duminion of this 
country, and was granted to the 
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how prevalent in that city. 


fs another cognomen of Geoffrey 


Crayon,several of whose essays have 
appeared inthis work; and both, we | 
understand, are identified inthe per- | 
son of Mr. Irving, an American gen- 


tléman :— 


“ In those good days of simplicity 
and sunshine, a passion for cleanli- 
ness was the leading principle indo- | 
mestic economy, and the universal 
test of an able housewise —a charac- 
ter which formed the utmost ambi- 
tion of our unenlightened grandmo- 
The front door was never 


thers. 
opened except on marriages,funerals, 
New Year’s days, the festival of St. 
Nicholas, or some such great occa- 
sion. It was ornamented with a 
gorgeous brass knocker, curiously 
wrought, sometimes into the devise 
of a dog, and sometimes of a lion’s 
head, and was daily burnished with 
such religious zeal, that it was oft 
times worn out by the very precau- 
tions taken for its preservation. The 
whole house was constantly in acase 
of inundation, under the discipline of 
mops and brooms and scrubbing 
brushes; and the good housewives of 
those days were a kind of amphibious 
animal, delighting exceedingly to be 
dabblingin water—insomuch that an 
historian of the day gravely tells us, 
that many of his townswomen grew 
to have webbed fingers likea duck; 
and some of them, he had little doubt, 
could the matter be examined into, 
would be found to have the nails of 
mermaids—but this I look apon to 
be a mere sport of fancy, or what is 
worse, a wilful misrepresentation. 
“The grand parlour was the sanc- 
tum sanctorum, where the passion 
for cleaning was indulged without 
controul. In this sacred apartment 
no one Was permitted to enter, ex- 
eepting the mistress and her conili- 
dential maid, who visited it once a 
week, for the purpose of giving it a 
thorough cleaning,and putting things 
to rights—always taking the precau- 
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Duke of York. The following de- 
scription of the manners of its Datch 
inhabitants is extracted from a jeu | 
desprit, entitled “ the History of | 
New York, by Diedrich Knicker- | 
bocker,” aud is no doubt meant as 
# Severe satire on the mode of living 
By the 
way we should not omit to mention, 
that the hard name above mentioned 


| tion of leaving their shoes at the 
| door, and entering devoutly on their 
stocking feet. After scrubbing the 
floor, sprinkling it with fine white 
sand, which was curiously stroked 
| into angles and curves, and rhom- 

boids, with a broom—after washing 
| the windows, rubbing and polishing 
the farniture, and putting a@ new 
bunch of evergreens in the fire-place 
—the window shutters were again 
closed to keep out the flies, anil the 
room carefully locked up tntil the 
revolution of time brought rownd the 
| weekly cleaning day. 

“As to the family, they always 
| entered in at the gate, ane most ge- 
| nerally lived in the kitchen. To 
| have seen a numerous household as- 
| sembled around the fire; one would 
| have imagined that he was trans- 
| ported back to those happy days of 
primeval simplicity, which float be- 
fore our imaginations like golden 
visions. The fire-places were of a 
truly patriarchal magnitude, where 
the whole family, old and young, 
master and servant, black and white, 
nay, even the very cat and doz, en- 
joyed a community of privilege, and 
had each a prescriptive right to a 
corner. Here the old burgher would 
sit in perfect silence, puffing his pipe, 
looking in the fire with half-shut 
eyes, and thinking of nothing for 
| hours together ; the goede vrouw on 
| the opposite side would employ her- 
self diligently in spinning her yarn, 
or knitting stockings. The young 
folks would crowd around the hearth, 
listening with breathlessattention to 
some old crone of a negro, who was 
the oracle of the family,—and who, 
perched like a raven in a corner of 
the chimney, would croak forth for 
along winter afternoon a string of 
incredible stories about New Eng- 
land witches—grisly ghosts——horses 
without heads—and hairbreadth es- 
capes and bloody encounters among 
the Indians. 

“In those happy days a well re- 
gulated family always rose with the 
dawn, dined at cleven, and went to 
bed at sun-down, Dinner was inva- 
riably a private meal, and the fat 
old burghers shewed incontestible 
symptoms of disapprobation and un- 





easiness, at being surprised bs a 
visit from a acighbour on such oc- 
casions. But though our worthy 
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ancestors were thus singularly averse 
to giving dinners, yet they kept up 
the social bands of intimacy by oc- 
casional banquetings, called tea-par- 
ties. 

“ As this is the first introduction 
of those delectable orgies, which 
have since become so fashionable in 
this city, I am conscious my fair 
readers will be very curious to re- 
ceive information on the subject. 
Sorry am I, that there will be but 
little in my description calculated to 
excite their admiration. I can nei- 
ther delight them with accounts of 
suffocating crowds, nor brilliant 
drawing-rooms, nor towering fea- 
thers,nor sparkling diamonds,nor im- 
measureable trains. I can detail no 
choice anecdotes of scandal, for in 
those primitive times the simple folk 
were either too stupid or too good 
natured to pull each other’s charac- 
ters to pieces; nor can I furnish any 
whimsical anecdotes of brag —how 
one lady cheated, or another bounced 
into a passion—for as yet there was 
no junto of dulcet old dowagers, who 
met to win each other’s money, and 
lose their own tempers, at a card- 
table. 

“These fashionable parties were 


generally consigned to the higher | 


classes, or noblesse, that is to say, 
such as kept their own cows, and 
drove their own waggons. The com- 
pany commonly assembled at three 
o'clock, and went away about six, 
unless it was in winter time, when 
the fashionable hours were a little 
earlier, that the ladies might get 
home before dark. I do not find that 


they ever treated their company with | 


to iced creams, jellies, or svilabubs ; 
or regaled them with musty almonds, 
mouldy raisins, or sour oranges—as 
is often done in the present age of 
refinement. Our ancestors were fond 
of more sturdy, substantial fare. The 
tea-table was crowned with a huge 
earthen dish, well stored with slices 
of fat pork, fried brown, cut up into 
morsels, and swimming in gravy. 
The company being seated around 
the genial board, andeach furnished 
with a fork, evinced their dexterity 
in launching at the fattest pieves in 
this mighty dish—in much the same 
manner as sailors harpoon porpoises 
at sea, or our Indians spear salmon 
in the lakes. 
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Sometimes the table | 
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| was graced withimmense apple-pies, 
or saucers full of preserved peaches 
and peas; but it was always sure to 
| boast an enormous dish of balls of 
sweetened dough, fried in hog’s fat, 
| and called dough nuts, or oly koeks 
—a delicious kind of cake, at present 
scarce known in this city, excepting 
| in genuine Dutch families. 
| “ The tea was served out of a ma- 
| jestic delft tea-pot, ornamented with 
paintings of fat little Dutch shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, tending 
pigs—with boats sailing in the air, 
and houses built in the clouds, and 
sundry other ingenious Dutch fanta- 
sies. The beaux distinguished them- 
selves by their adroitness in reple- 
nishing this pot, from a huge copper 
tea-kettle, which would have made 
the pigmy macaronies of these dege- 
nerate days sweat merely to look at 
it. Tosweeten the beverage, a lump 
of sugar was laid beside each cap— 
and thecompany alternately nibbled 
| and sipped with great decorum, until 
an improvement was introduced by 
a shrewd and economic old lady, 
which was to suspend a large lump 
| directly over the tea-table, by a 
| string from the ceiling, so that it 
could be swung from mouth to mouth 
—an ingenious expedient, which is 
| still kept up by some families in 
| Albany ; but which prevails without 
exception in Communipaw, Bergen, 
Fiat-Bush, and all our uncontami- 
nated Dutch villages. 
* At these primitive tea-parties 
| the utmost propriety and dignity of 
deportment prevailed. No flirting 
| or coquetting—no gambling of old 
ladies nor hoyden chattering and 
| romping of young ones—no self sa- 
tisfied struttings of wealthy gentle- 
men, with their brains in thelr pockets 
| —nor amusing conceits, and monkey 
divertisements of sinart young gen- 
tlemen, with no brains atall. Oa 
the contrary, the young ladies seated 
themselves demurely in their rush- 
bottomed chairs, and knit their own 
woollen stockings ; nor even opened 
their lips, excepting to say yah Myn- 
her, or yah ya Vrowr, to any question 
that was asked them; behaving, in 
all things, like decent, well educated 
damsels. As to the gentlemen, each 
of them tranquilly smoked his pipe, 
and seemed fost in contemplation of 
the blue and white. tiles, with whieh 


| 
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the fire-places were decorated, where- ; imperfections in a system, to object, 


in sandry passages of Scripture were 
piously pourtrayed-—ToLit and his 
«og figured to great advantage, 
Haman swung conspicuously on his 
gibbet, and Jonah appeared most 
fully bouncing out of the whale, like 
Harlequin through a barrel of fire. 

“The partics broke up without 
noise and without confusion. They 
were carried home by their own car- 
riages, ‘that is to say, by the vehicles 
nature had provided them, excepting 
such of the wealthy, as could afford 
to keep a waggon. The gentlemen 
gallantly attended their fair ones to 
their respective abodes, and took 
leave of them with a hearty smack 
at the door—which, as it was an 
established piece of etiquette, done 
in perfect simplicity and honesty of 
heart, occasioned no scanda) at that 
time, nor-should it at the present; 
if our great grandfathers approved 
of the custom, it would argue a great 
want of reverence in their descend- 
ants to say a word against it.” 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE PATRICK 
COLQUHOUN, LL.D. 


Mr. CoLquiioun was descended 
from an ancient family settled in 
Dambartonshire for many centuries. 
A younger son; he proceeded to 
Virginia,and although in the wilds of 
America, having access toa valuable 
library, he, by his own industry, com- 
pleted his education. Returning to 
Scotland, he established himself at 
Glasgow, and, for three successive 
years, was elected Lord Provost of 
that city. 

In his active and enterprising mind 
originated the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Royal Exchange Tontine. 
He regulated and improved the Forth 
and Clyde navigation, so beneficial 
to the internal commerce of the is- 
land ; ard to him Scotland is much 
indebted for many services rendered 
to her manufacturing interests, ac- 
kuwowledged by presents of not fewer 
than seven distinct votes of plate from 
vs many different public bodies in 
Glasgow,inclading the Royal Burghs 
of Scotland. He removed to London, 
and was nominated a Police Magis- 
trate; but his was not a disposition 
to coniine itself to the routine of mere 





ollicial studies, or, sceing evils and | 





tind fault with them, and leave them 
as they were: he felt it is duty to 
suggest remedies, and, as far as the 
means were aflorded him, practically 
to prove the utility of his suggestiuns, 
With this feeling, he published the 
“* Police of the Metropolis,” and, 
soon after, his assistance was solj- 
cited by the Duke of Portland to 
systematise and superintended the 
marine police of the River Thames, 
Mr. Secretary Dundas estimated the 
increase to the revenue from the 
system established at 30,0001. an- 
nually on sugar alone, by the pre- 
vention of depredations on that ar- 
ticle, and so expressed it in his speech 
on introducing the Thames Police 
Bill into the House. The planters 
acknowledged their obligations by a 
vote of plate, value 5001. which was 
succeeded by one for 1001. from the 
Russia merchants, and followed by 
votes of thanks from all the com- 
mercial interests in the metropolis, 
who had materially benefitted by the 
improvement in the morals of the 
acqvaticlabourers. Mr. Colquhoun’s 
mind was actively employed in sug- 
gesting plans to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the poor during searcity— 
to relieve their wants, while, by vi- 
gorous measures, he checked the 
spirit of insubordination and revola- 
tion which at that time governed 
their proceedings. He established 
the society at Lloyd’s by his influence 
with some of the most respectable 
merchants: ever ready to assist the 
poor and needy, and by the example 
of establishments for the distribution 
of soup, potatoes, herrings, &c. in 
his distriot, and societies for the 
withdrawing the pawns of the indi- 
gent, he induced the Lords of the 
Council to recommend a similar sys- 
tem throughout the kingdom ; anda 
pamphlet written by him on this 
subject, at the desire of their Lord- 
ships, was circulated by the Sccre- 
tary of State accordingly. The Duke 
of Portland was fully sensible of bis 
usefulness, and repeatedly conveyed 
‘** his Majesty’s high satisfaction at 
his unremitting and zealous atten- 
tion te all the objeets which came 
within the scope of his official situa- 
tion, and to the means of establish- 
ing a system of morality and good 
order in the metropolis.” 
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He suggested, in 1806, the esta- 
blishment of Saving Banks, which | 
he calls a great desidcratum in poli- 
tical economy, “* to lead the poor by | 
gentle and practicable means into | 
the way of bettering themselves, to | 
convince them that they have a stake 
in the coantry as well as the rich, 
and that the Government should | 
place their vontribations on so secure | 
and respectable a footing that they 
may look to it with certainty as a 
relief in time of sickness, and as a 
prop in old age. This plan’ has 
been followed up by the debentures 
from Government ; but he wished to 
éxtend the system to annuities to 
petsons descending into years, and 
others, after coutributions had been | 
made for a certain number of years 
to form a capital for this parpose.” 

So highly was he esteemed, as well 
in the dommions of his Majesty 
abroad as on the Contitrent of Eu- 
rope, that the colonies of St. Vincent, 
Nevis, Dominica, and the Virgin 
Islands, as atso the Free Hanseatic 
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Republics of Lubec, Bremen, and 
Hamburgh, on the declared ground | 
of public character and services, no- | 
minated him their Representative | 
and Consul-General in this country, 
and proved their estimation of his | 
services by several presents of plate. 
In addition to the Treatises on the 
Police of the Metropolis and River | 
Thames, he published his work on 
the Power, Wealth, and Resources | 
of the British Empire, and various 
others on Criminal Jurispradence, | 
on Political Economy, and on the | 
Commerce and Manufactures of 
Great Britain. He was one of the 
five persons who first met, including 
Count Run.ford, and originated the | 
Royal Institution in London; and 
was an active member of the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor. who, on their minutes, notice | 
his death as a loss sincerely to be la- 
mented, ‘‘ from his having invariably 
distinguished himself as one of the 
earliest. members of the institution, 
by the activity of bis benevolence,and 
his exertions in promoting the objects | 
ofthe Society.” His correspondence | 
Was most extensive with all quarters | 
of the globe, and he lived to see 
many of his suggestions for the im- 
provement of prison discipline, of 
the morals and habits of criminals, | 
VOL. 11.—-N. $ { 
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for the discouragement of vice and 
the promoting of virtue, carried into 
execution, and acknowledged by 
benevolent persons in New York and 
elsewhere. 

The University of Glasgow, not 
unmindful of his merits, conferred 
upon him the distinction of Doctor 
of Laws; the city of Edinburgh, Ke. 
the freedom of the Corporation, while 
he was a member of numerous use- 
fal and charitable institutions in the 


| metropolis. 


It might well be said of him that 
he‘had mind fertile in conception, 
kind and benevolent in disposition, 
and bold and persevering in exeeu- 
tion; ever ready to give his advice 
and assistance when his means en- 
abled him to do so; and that his long 
aud laborious life was honetrable 
to himself and aseful to his country. 





VARIETIES. 


A Judge's Prayers—A_ singular 
citcumstanve lately took place atTra- 
lee, an excise town in Ireland. The 
Judge was passing sentence in the 
usual form on —— Macarthey, a 
noted sheep-stealer—“ You are to be 
hanged by the neck until you are 
dead—and the Lord have mercy on 
your soul!” The culprit immediately 
rejoined— “ And, my Lord, you may 


| save your Lordship’s honour any 





farther trouble, for by J I never 
knew any one to thrive after yoar 
prayers.” 

On the Increase of Sound during 
the Night.—1t has been remarked, 
even by the ancients, that the inten- 
sity of sound is greatly increased 
during the night. Humboldt was 
particularly struck with this fact 
when he heard the noise ofthe great 
cataracts of the Orinoco ia the plain 
which surrounds the Mission of the 
Apures. This noise is three times 
greater in the night than in the day. 
Some writers have ascribed this to 
the cessation of the humming of in- 
sects, the singing of birds, and the 
action of the wind upon the leaves 
of trees; but thiscannotbe the cause 
of it at the Orinoco, where the bhum- 
ming of insects is much greater in 
the night than in the day, and where 
the breeze is never felt till after sun- 
set. Humboldt, therefore, ascribes 


ee 
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it to the presence of the sun, which | 


acts on the propagation and intcusity 
of sound, by opposing them with cur- 
rents of air ot different density, and 
partial undulations of the atmos- 
phere, caused by the unequal heat- 
ing of different parts of the ground. 
In these cases, the waves of sound 
are divided into two waves, where 
the density of the medium suddenly 
changes, and a sort of acoustic m- 
rage is produced, arising from the 
want of homogenity of the air, in 
the same manner as the (uminous 


gous cause.— Ann, de Chin. 

Storm of Fregs.—However incredi- 
ble phenomena of this sort may seem, 
it nevertheless appears that the vici- 
nity of Loughborough has had an 
awful visitation of the kind; at Icast 
itis so related by John Harvey,a 
frame-work knitter, of Markfield, 
near Bardonhill, who, in the after- 
noon of Saturday se’nnight, whilst 
on his way with his work to the 
warehoase of hisemployersat Lough- 
horough, was overtaken by a heavy 
thunder shower, near the end of the 
disused pavigation, betwixt Nan 


— Poetry. 


beings upon the brink of it!! The mi- 
racle is rendered still more plausi- 
ble by the evidence of three labourers 
of Loughborough, who passed the 
spot shortly afterwards, and saw 
** millions upon millions,” to use their 
own expression, hopping about in 
every direction; nay, they say they 
conid not setdown their feet withoat 
destroying great numbers at every 
step they took. A similar storm 
actually occurred about a year ago, 
near Tidd St. Giles, Cambridge. 


| shire. 
mirage is produced from an analo- | 


Mary the Maid of the Inn.—The 


| Innkeeper’s Daughter.—This story, 


first made popular by Southey’s ad- 


| mirable ballad, and subsequently by 


| the melo-drama of the Innkeeper’s 


| Daughter, has been long considered 


as a poctical fiction. The idea, how- 


| ever, is erroneous ; the tale in its 


principal points is true, though the 
facts have been somewhat disguised 
by the change of name and country. 
Mary, her lover, and indeed all the 


| characters of the story,were in reality 


| the story took place, 


Hantom Hill and the Forest Gate, | 


and in the midst of ** the pelting of 
the pitiless storm,” saw and felt an 
innumerable quantity of the animals 
in question, about half an inch long 
(some with tails and some without), 
falling upon and around him. In 
this unusual dilemma he took off his 
hat to satisfy bimself more particu- 
larly, and actually found four of these 





| 
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Welch, and in Wales the events of 
An engraved 
portrait of Mary, called the Fair 
Cambrian, is still in existence, and 
I have heard, though for this I do 
not vouch, that an original painting 
of her is to be found at Hampton- 
Court. It is indeed more thar pro- 
bable that the events have been a 
little coloured by the lapse of ycars, 
and what tradition has not been so! 
The main fact on which the story is 
built remains no less indisputable. 


——— a 


THE MOTHER'S LAMENT. 


(Tiom Bernard Barton's Poems.) 


! 

Pare and cold is the cheek that my kisses 
oft pressed, 

And quenched is the beam of that | 

bright-sparkling eye ; 

For the soul, which its innocent glances | 
confessed, 

Has flown to its God and its Father on 

high. 


No more shall the accents, whose tones 
were more dear 
Than the sweetest of sounds even mu- 
sic can make, 





In notes full of tenderness fall on my 


ear ; 
It I catch them in dreams, all is still 
when I wake! 
No more the gay smiles that those fea- 
tures displayed 
Shall transiently light up their own 
mirth in mine ; 
Yet though these, and much more, be 
now covered in shade, 
I must not, I cannot, and dare not re- 
pine. 
However enchantingly flattering and tair 
Were the hopes that for thee I had 
ventured to build 
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clare 
That the future these hopes would have 
ever fulfilled ? 
In the world thou hast leit there is much 
to allure ay j 
The most innocent spirit trom virtue 


Can a frail finite mortal presume to de- | 
| 
} 


Hadst thou lived, would thy own have 
been equally pure, _ . 
And guileless, and happy, in age s in- 
crease ? 


| 
and peace : 


Temptation, or sooner or later, had found 


thee ; . 
Perhaps had seduced thee from path- 
ways of light ; 


"Sill the dark clouds of vice, gath’ring | 


gioomly around thee, 
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Had euwrapt thee tor ever in horror 
and night. 


But now, in the loveliest bloom of the 
soul, 
While the heart yet was pangless, and 
true, and unstained, 
Ere the world one vain wish by its witch- 
eries stole, 
What it could not confer thou for ever 
hast gained! 
Like a dew-drop, kissed off by the sun’s 
morning beam, 
A brief, but a beauteous existence was 
given; 
Thy suul seemed to come down to earth 
in a dream, 
And only to wake when ascended to 
Heaven! 








REBUSES, C 


HARADES, Xe. 
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REBUSES. 


To a spirituous liquor a vowel prefix; 
Take next what on monarchs attends 

My whole will a glorious victory show, 
Which the fame of our island extends. 


First take what every man must once 
have been; 
Then three-fourths ot a fierce, though 
noble beast : 
My whole will shew a large and won- 
d'tous town, 
That flourished ouce the mistress ot the 
fast. 





My first holds absolute command 

©'er abl the beasts that range the land ; 
With caution, in my second stored, 
The miser keeps his golden hoard ; 
two tourths of a small bird transpose : 
A British town it will disclose. 


My first is used to hold both corn and 





gold ; 

My second’s oft companion to the 
bowl 

My whole an instrument will soon un- 
told, 


Whose music cheers the plaided war- | 


riors’ soul. 
Geen 
First take a king to Englishmen en- 
deared ; 
A hero next by Persia’s movarch teared; 
Une of old Jacob's sons; and that Queen's 
name, 
Who first extended Britain's naval fame 
\ poet born on Sicily’s fair shore ; 
And an Egyptian city famed of yore ; 
Lastly the point trom which the orb of 
dav, 
Arises to pursue lis destined was 





| The initials joined willshew where men 
oft tear, 

And yet oft wish to have their names 
appear, 





| First take aking for wisdom famed ; 
And next a land the happy named ; 

| ‘The gen’rous monarch of the wood ; 

| The prince who Persia’s king subducd ; 

| ‘The God of battles and of war, 

| And he, who ruled the sun’s bright car ; 

A mighty hunter, a small flower, 

And that which quells the strong man's 

power : 
lhe initials joined a place will show, 
Where Britain triamph’'d o’er her foe. 


By T. Hardcastle, of Ottery St. Maury. 
First a Jewish ruler shew ; 
A consonant next bring to view : 
These two parts aright combined, 
A little animal you'll tind. 


By Thomus Dowding, jun. of Fifehead, 

My first’s the vital juice of plants ; 
My next the tailor made: 

My whole’s a town in Leicestershire, 
Plainiy before you laid, 

| By J. FF. D. of Wiveliscombe. 

A pronoun for my tirst select 

| "I' willbe possessive as you'll soon detect ; 


| Affix to this the confine of the brain, 
And you will have a sea-port very plain. 


CHARADES. 
By Edward Street, 
NAL MBER cents, aright coustrue, 
My first sou’ll then explain 
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140 Rebuses, 
A proposition bring to view, 

My second you will gain: 

Unite these parts aright and true, 
A little town you'll bring to view. 


By W. Bickham, Spring Gardens, near 
urton. 

Turee-eighths of what I love to hear, 
With eloquence combined, 

And what is loaded on earth’s sphere, 
With truit for human kind, 

Will name what's very often borne 
‘Throughout life’s gloomy vale, 

When nature’s naked and torlorn, 

ad can no sweets inhale. 


By J. W.of Charmouth. 
A svtce of the pine, a limb of the bear, 


‘The whole of a fish you have to declare: 


The above, cemented, will explain 
A covering good in time of rain. 


By T. Hardcastle, of Ottery St. Mary. 
My first is a fish, my second’s a fish, 
My whole is a fruit that graces a dish, 


ENIGMA, 

By J. Tucker, of Cornworthy. 
T’m one too many for the Muses, 

And cross as any shrew; 
No Alexander e’er retases, 

To bring we to your view. 
I'm clearly seen in ev'ry fixtare, 

Aud in the miser’s box ; 
Essential too in ev'ry mixture, 

And useful iu cow-pox. 





I'm heard in ev'ry exhortation, 
And in the parson’s text ; 

I bear a part in each taxation : 
You'll find me when you're vex’d. 


ANAGRAM, 
By X. Y. Z. of Exeter. 





AN animal and vowel find, 
_A part you will transpose ; ! 

These parts if you aright combine, 
Will a water-fuli disclose. 


QUESTION, 
By J. Jerwood, of Poughili. 
If the earth revolve round the sun in | 
865-2564, and Jupiter in 4332-5993 days, | 
what is the ratio of the distance of the 
earth, to that of Jupiter, from the sun, | 
admitting that Jupiter appears stationary 
at the elongation of 115-20. 








Charades, &c. 


ANSWERS. 


By T. Dowding, of Fiveheud, to T. G.’'s 
Enigma, inserted May 1st. 
QuicKLyY aside the veil I threw, 

A WomMaAN started to my view. 
A similar answer has been sent by C. M. Wilson, 


By J. D. of Street, to J. Tucker's Enigma, 
inserted June 5. 
*T1s Crowns which fill the parson’s hands, 
When love unites i. Hymen’s bands ; 
"Tis Crowns that please the miser’s heart, 
"LT would grieve him with only one to part; 
"Tis Crown that kivtgs and beggars too, 
Wear on their heads as well as vou ; 
"Tis Crown I'll bet, and stake them 
down, 
That J. T.’s riddle means a Crown. 


HKeedle, of Ottery, have likewise answered this 
Fnigma, 


By J. Beedle, of Ottery, to J. Tucker's 
Charade, inserted May 1. 


| 
| 
Veritas, J. Westcott, of Clist St. George, and J, 
| 
| 


| Tatry-no, Tally-ho, at the sound of the 


HORN, 


And the dogs in full chase gain upos 
him apace ; ’ 
This moment old reynard is slain. 
Now home we will go, jolly sportsmen 
together, 
Our friends and our neighbours hr 
vite 
To partake of our cheer, and help drink 
our strong beer, 
And sing a good song to the PIPE. 


By F. W. L. of Stathe, to X. Y. Z.'s Re- 
bus, inserted June 5. 


I nope my friend you ne’er may be, 
A prisouver in the MarsHausga. 


' 
| 
| The fox swiftly crosses the plain ; 


C. M. Wilson has sent the same answer, 


By J. Westcott, of Clist St. George, to E. 
Street's Charade, inserted June 5. 


Wicx and War if you combine. 

The town of Wickwar ‘twill define. 
The same answer has been received from D 

Osmond, of Charmouths J. Sydenham, ot 

Poole; F. W. L. of Stathe; J. Beedell, of 

Ottery 5 J. Beedell, of Charmouth; and T. 

Dowding, of Fifehead Magdalen, 


By &. Osmond, of Charmouth, to J. W. 
Charade, inserted June 5. 

Your charade, dear Sir, if [think true, 

A CLOAK it quickly will construe. 


sg 


Tyro, of Newton Ferrers, has sent the same 
aaoswer 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Authors of the Successful Answers to the Prize Enigmas, Charade, and Rebus, will 
mu 


h oblige us by applying for their respectiv. 


* copies. 





